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ACT I. 

SCENE I — Boom in Moniravers* Mansion. 
Lady MoNTRAVERs, Montr avers, and Emma. 

Montravers. Entreat no more ; your prayers to me are 
vain. 
A daughter's greatest virtue is obedience. 

[Exit Montravera. 
Emma. [Kneeling.] Then, mother, hear meJ hear your 
wretched child ! 
In mercy, plead for me, or see me perish ! 

Lad^ M. I plead not for an ingrate. To your room. 
And make your choice of what your father offers. 
Rank, honours, wealth, lie waiting at your feet, 
Which you would forfeit for a beggar's brat. 
Brought up by charity. If you forget 
Your station, and, upon Montravers' house. 
Would bring shame and dishonour, 'tis my duty 
To thwart your schemes, and bring you to obedience. 

[Exit Lady M, 
Emma. [Hmng?^ Say, do I wake ? or does some horrid 
dream 
Oppress my troubled mind ? It cannot be — 
It surely is some fearful phantom weighs 
Upon my breast ! Oh, for some friendly hand 
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To shake it from me ! If no hand is near, 

Then come ye rattling thunders to my aid — 

Ye howling winds, that from the mountain's brow 

Uproot the pine, or lay the sturdy oak 

In wide-spread ruins ! Oh, for one dread shake 

To rouse me, though it were great Nature's self. 

And in the act, the earth itself should gape ! 

[After a pause — recollecting herself. 
Oh, heaven ! oh, earth ! and all ye depths below ! 
Do I then live, and what I hear is real ? — 
Is every hope that my fond heart could form 
Thus crushed for ever ? A month— one little month ! 
I shudder at the thought — to wed another — 
Become the slave of one I cannot love : — 
Is there no chance, no path for safety left ? 
Must I, then, wed Montgomery, or become 
An impious blasphemer of our faith ? — 
The one that unto Heaven devotes her days. 
Should bid the world farewell before she enters 
The convent's gloomy cloister. Not a thought 
Of earth, its cares, its fears, its hopes^ its loves. 
Should lurk within her breast : her very breath 
Should have a heavenly odour, as an angel. 
Breathing extatic praise, or else her prayers 
Are blasphemies. And can I, then, expect 
Peace to my throbbing heart, when all my thoughts 
Cannot be centred on that power divine 
Too oft my pater nosters would begin — 
" My Walter !— oh, my Walter !" " A beggar's brat ! 
Brought up by charity T* — could language utter 
More harsh unfeeling words ? His looks, his mien. 
His very tongue, proclaims his noble birth, 
Though lost to friends, and reared by Courtnay^s kindness.r 

Enter Mary. 

Mary. What ails my honoured mistress ? You appear 
Lost in reflection, and much agitated. 
Perhaps the thought of your approaching marriage 
Much occupies your mind ? 

Emma. Mary, it does. 
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Mary. Feel you not happy at the splendid prospect 
Of fortune, titles, honours, that await you ? 

Emma, Oh, very happy ! so happy, I could weep 
My blood for tears. Yes, happy as the wretch 
That knows the morning calls him to the wheel. 
To perish in the agony of torture ; — 
And yet not quite so, for to him the thought 
Of death approaching blunts the sting of pain ; 
Whilst I am doomed in agony to live, 
Bereft of even the hopes of death to end it ! 

Mary, What means my Lady, that you thus bewail 
A happiness that thousands well might envy ? 

£m?na. Let them, then, be happy, if the glare 
Of tinselled wealth can yield them any pleasure : 
It is not so with me. — I have a heart. 
At least, 1 had one, that could well despise 
The show of stately pomp. 1 would have mine 
The man, whose thoughts could soar above this earth. 
And with his mind could grasp the universe. 
As in his span ; one that loves Nature's charms ; 
With a heart to feel for others ; kind, humane. 
Brave, and yet gentle ; one who strongly feels 
For Freedom's cause ; a patriot, but loyal ; 
And if ought else could make man more exalted. 
He should be my choice. Such one I found. 
And now he's lost ; yes, lost to me for ever ; 
And with him gone my heart — my peace — my hope ! 

[ Weeps. 

Mary. [ Weeping.] Your tears infect me : surely I have 
caught 
The will to weep myself ! Do you mean Walter ? 

Emma. I do. Our love with childhood sprang. Until 
He left to join the Army, I ne'er thought 
'Twas aught, save friendship ; but the partii^ came. 
And then the truth came too. You know he went. 
And for three years obtained remown in arms. 
liOrd Courtnay's wound compelled him to return. 
And Walter came with him. We again have met. 
Whilst, at my feet, he breathed his ardent prayer 
Unto a heart already doting on him ; 
My father stole upon us — tore him from me. 
And spurned him from these walls* M&t^ , d<;^^^\^ V^^stX 
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Mary. I do, my Laiy. Much I pity you. 

Emma. I must have more 
Than pity from you. Pity goes not far 
To ease a breaking heart. I know you love ; 
Nay, do not blush ; your lover tills the garden. 
I must again see Walter : and should death 
Attend the interview, I heed it not. 
Seek, then, your lover ; and bid him bring Walter 
Disguised into the garden. Do you heed me ? 
If you deny me, let all pleasure shun you — 
May all your days be sad, your nights be wakings ; 
May care and anguish seize upon your soul, 
Till you become the wretched creature I am ! 

\ExeunU 



SCENE II. — Avenue leading to Montravers* Castle. 

Walter. Farewell, my fancied bliss ! my dreams of joy 
Are all now fled, and I am doubly wretched. 
My patron dead ! my Emma lost for ever ! 
The world has lost its charms, for what have I 
Now left to wed me to it ? — A parent's love 
By me was never known ; a helpless child, 
Snatched from the field of slaughter, and brought up 
Through pity by Lord Courtnay, is the whole 
I know of what I am. He is now dead ; 
Yes, gone ! and with him gone those smiles that used 
To greet me ! Spurned by Lord Montravers, 
From whom I always met the hand of friendship ; 
Now driven from his hall, and from my Emma ! — 
Oh, why did cruel fate thus frown upon me ? 
Why was I torn from home, and left abandoned ? 
I feel a something in my breast that moves me 
Beyond the grovelling thoughts of serfs and bondsmen. 
If I were born to titles and to wealth. 
And from the dress I wore it has been thought so. 
Where shall I seek my friends ? — how prove my lineage ?- 
I had been happier had I never known 
That keen refinemeut education gives ; 
If I had been inured to toil, and drudge. 
And bear the burden as a menial slave. 
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Through summer's heat, or shivering winter's snow ; 

Without a thought or wish beyond my sphere. 

But, with a mind expanded and refined, 

A heart to feel — to feel, alas ! too keenly — 

To cherish hopes that reason should have checked — 

To fell the force of love's devouring .flame, 

And know that flame can burn but to destroy me — 

To struggle on through envy, toil, and want. 

Or live dependent on some Noble's bounty ; — 

The bondsman's lot is happiness to mine. 

Enter John. 

John. Who goes there ? 

Walter. One who scarcely knows 
His name, or ought that to himself relates. 
Who is he that asks ? 

John. One that is employed 
To apprehend all stragglers near the Castle. 

Walter. There was a time when yon hall's lofty door 
Was open to receive me ; now it seems 
The sight of it is barred me. 

John. You are Walter. 

Walter. I am, 

John. Then hasten hence, I pray you. 
I would not add another pang of sorrow 
To those which you now feel. Let me entreat you 
To retire at once. Your footsteps will be watched. 
And, if found here, some ill may happen from it. 
This I have promised in your hands to place 

[Gives him a letter. 
And you shall find me ready to perform 
My part in what I am called upon to act. 
Have heed upon your safety. Sir, good night. 

[Exit John. 

Walter. What means all this ? whose is the note he gave ? 
Oh, is it from the idol of my soul ? 
And this the ministering angel sent 
To bear the tidings, and forewarn of danger. 

[Exit. 
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SCENE IIL—Boad through a Forest. A Public House in 
the back ground. 

Enter Fitzallan and Osric. 

Fitzallan. Curse on my luck ! The last coin that I had 
I now have lost ; not one poor mark remaining. 
Now for a desperate plunge to extricate me ! 
Osric^ you see yon castle^ towering high 
Through shady trees ; above whose lofty towers 
The moon now rises. 

Osric. Yes ; I know it well ; 
'Tis now the residence of Lady Lovatt^ 
And her fair daughter. 

Fitzallan. I know that too^ 
And know more of its history than you 
Perhaps are 'ware of. I will be its Lord. 

Osric. Fitzallan, you are wild* 

Fitzallan. I'll be the lord 
Of those proud towers and all those wide domains — 
For from a youth I have resolved upon it ; 
But chance has yet restrained me from my purpose. 
Lady Lovatt had a child— a boy — the heir. 
That stood between me and my scheme's fulfilment ; 
When Lovatt fell, fighting against the Scots, 
He left his boy and Isabel, an infant 
Then scarcely six months old. In the foray. 
In which Lord Lovatt fell, this boy was seized. 
By whom yourself may guess ; but cursed fate 
Came to his rescue, and, on the blood-drenched field. 
He was abandoned, many miles from home. 
His fate I know not — we were forced to flee ; 
And, though now twenty summers have gone by. 
No tidings have been heard. Tet one remains. 
On whom I rest my hopes ; but yet she blasts them. 
Nearest of kin, I oft was at the castle ; 
And soon as Isabella grew in years, 
I claimed her for my bride; but all in vain. 
Awhile my aunt, her mother, stored my purse. 
Which I as freely squandered ; she of late 
Has ceased her bounty, forbidden me the castle ; 
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And here I am^ without one coin remaining. 

Fate then has made me desperate. Ton and I 

Have been so long acquainted, that thus freely 

I tell you of my plan. I'll try once more — 

If she denies my suit ; will you assist me ? 

I do not wish to dye my hands in blood. 

If we can do without; but will you promise 

To aid me in each purpose short of that ? 

The wealth, when in my hands, you shall have share of. 

Are you content to aid me ? 

Oaric. I will do it. 

Fitzallan. Then meet me here to-morrow, at this hour : 
Ere that I see her. Then we will resolve 
Upon our scheme, and haste to its fulfilment. 

\Exeunt. 



SCENE IV. -^Summer-house in Montravers* garden. 

Emma. Why does he tarry ? 'Tis now past the hour 
He was to meet me. * Does he shun the danger ? 
Oh ! that some chance would bring to light his birth, 
For I am sure 'tis noble ! Then might I 
Expect my sire to listen to our prayers. 
Ah ! what is title, but an empty name 
That adds unto our cares ? 'Tis true, in men 
It has a power attached that makes it sought for ; 
But what does it for us ? — 'tis Hymen's bane, 
Nipping the bud of love with cold formality. 
Wealth, honours, titles, rank, I would forego 
For peace and happiness with one I love ! 

Enter Walter, disguisedy who rushes into her arms. 

Walter. Joy of my heart ! my only bliss on earth 1 
Do I again behold you ? Do I fold 
My love, my dearest Emma, to my breast ? 
Oh ! that we ne'er«should part ! — This happy hour 
Through life shall be engraven on my heart. 
That, for a time, drives sorrow from my breast ! 

Emma. Say rather may that happy hour arrive 
That we can spend together — 'tis not now — 
This stolen interview must soon be o'er. 
Or we shall be detected. Much have I 
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To tell you, but time fails. Oh ! I have felt 

Grief for your sake, which nothing but my love 

Could have supported ! I have sought this meeting ; 

Perhaps my love has overcome my prudence ; 

But I have none to counsel or advise with — 

I know not how to act, or think, or reason. 

Hear what I have to tell you ; then let honour 

Direct advice ; but give not scope to passion ; 

Let not the slightest stain of reputation 

Be cast upon us ; if you can discover 

A path, by which I may escape from ruin, 

I shall be happy. Give me then, I pray you,— - 

Give your distracted Emma your advice. 

How she may yet escape a life of misery ? — 

tn one short month I must resign my hand 

Dnto Montgomery, or for ever pine 

Within a gloomy cloister. How shall I 

Avoid the threatened ill ? Oh, tell me ! tell me ! [Weeps. 

Walter, [After a pame^ in which he walks, lost in 
thought] My dearest Emma ! think not what I say 
Bespeaks a heart regardless of your charms : 
Scarce can my tongue perform the thankless part 
0£ uttering what my honour must propose. 
Oh ! did I list to love, I then should say. 
Haste from this spot with one who will protect you — 
Seek some sequestered shade, some lonely spot. 
And taste the joys of love without alloy. 
That cannot be. — Oh ! never be it said. 
That the fair Emma so far wronged herself 
1*0 forfeit honour, fame, and all that's dear 
1*0 virtuous woman's heart, as to elope 
With one — ^with what ? Oh, could I fill that pause, 
t^erhaps kind fate would better smile upon us ! 

Emma. I wish you could ; we then might both be happy. 

Walter. But, if your sire determines to enforce 
The cruel sentence he has thus decreed. 
One course you should pursue. Break not, my heart. 
Whilst I give utterance unto words, that tear 
Your very cords asunder ! Yes, my Em-na ; 
If fate decrees that we must part for ever. 
Unite yourself with him your parents chose. 
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Let not that beauteous form in anguish pine 
Within the cloister's gloom. Montgomery's worth 
Is not unknown to me : 'twill be his study 
To make you happy^ and to soothe your cares. 

Emma. Oh^ do not say so ! sure you love me not. 
That you advise me to give him my hand ! 

Walter. By heaven ! you wrong me — you know well I 
love you ; 
Yet, dearest Emma, make Montgomery yours. 
Nor cast one thought on me. Should we attempt, 
Against your parents' will, to join our hands. 
What may not be your fate, if tyrant death 
Should wing some fatal shaft, and call me hence. — 
When left without one friend on earth to aid you ; 
Spumed by your parents, and reduced to want — 
For well you know that little is my all ! — 
Oh, shun this misery ! and, whilst chance remains, 
Avoid the evils that may happen to you ; 
Nor cast one thought on the distracted Walter ! — 
Tet, ere we part, oh, grant me one embrace ! 
And may eternal blessings rest upon you ! 
May peace, may joy, may happiness be yours ; 
May each returning sun behold you blest ; 
May grief and sorrow never reach your heart ; 
And when revolving years have winged their flight. 
And death shall call you from this transcient scene, 
May guardian angels wait around your bed, 
Soothe every pain, and calm your dying hour ; 
Till on the wings of seraphs you ascend 
To those blest regions, where, through endless time. 
We may enjoy the bliss we are here denied, 
And never more be severed from each other. 

Emma. Oh, generous Walter ! noblest of your sex ! 
Think not that Emma will be e'er outdone 
In love and resolution ! Here I swear. 
Let every ill this earth affords fall on me 
If I wed one but you. — Go seek renown : 
Perhaps with time our fate will be more kind. 
Till then, farewell ;^and keep this for my sake. 

yShe gives him ker miniature. 
I dare not tarry longer ; so farewell. 
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Walter. Wafted upon the wings of love, HI haste 
To meet the embattled foe ! — I pant for fame, 
And love incites the wish. When that is gained, 
111 haste to claim my all ! Till then farewell ; 
Yet^ ah ! one last embrace ! 'tis hard to part ! Farewell ! 

[They embrace. 
[Exeunt. 



END OF THE FIRST ACTF. 
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ACT II. 

SCENE I.—Lovatt Castle. 

Lady Lovatt and Isabella. 

Isabella, Dear mother ! Why, upon this smiling morn, 
Are you so mournful ? Does some new mischance 
Weigh down your mind, that thus yon are in sadness ? 

Lad^ L. This smiling morn ushers in another day. 
Which I once fondly thought would have been kept, 
Through many circling years, as one of joy ; 
This day, that gave unto my fondling arms 
My first-born child — my son — my*lo8t — my lost one! — 

[ Weeps. 
No joyful greetings now salute my ear 
To hail the birth of Lovatt's noble heir ; 
But anxious care weighs heavy at my heart. 
Which, on this day, more keenly I must feel, 
(If my poor aching heart can suffer deeper) 
When I reflect upon the state of joy 
From which I long have fallen. Oh my child, 
My only comfort left me, — 1 must weep. 
Where is your brother ? What is now his fate ? 
Or does the earth lie o'er him ? Were he here. 
Though but a mouldering corse in dissolution, 
I then might weep, but should not so much grieve him. 
The Power that gives, can also take away ; 
And though keen nature's pang would start a tear. 
And force the mother's eye to overflow ; 
Yet resignation to Heaven's will would pour 
A cordial balm to ease the aching heart. 
But that is now denied me. I dread a fate. 
To which, the knowledge of his death would prove 
A source of happiness. Even now, perhaps, 
He wanders on the earth, a wretched outcast. 
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Without a place of rest^ a home for shelter ; 
Midst toil^ and want, and ignorance, and crime ; 
Companion of the outcasts of society ; 
Lost to a mother's love, to every joy, — 
Wearing out life in misery or bondage ! 

Isabella. Oh dearest mother, do not yield too much 
To such despondings ! From your honoured lips 
I have been taught to practise resignation. 
You oft have told me that our present ills 
Are blessings in disguise for some wise purpose. 
Remember your own teaching. Perhaps for this 
He has been torn, awhile, &om all that loved him. 
Do not despair ; we yet my find my brother ! 

Ladi/ L. Never ! never ! To me he is lost for ever !-— 
Oh, my Isabella ! may angels guard you. 
And spare your heart that heavy load of grief 
That I have borne for more than twenty years !— 
My morn of life was peace ; and for three years 
After my union with youf noble father, 
*Twas all my mind could paint of earthly joy ; 
But war's wild havoc came. The furious Scots, 
Led on by Murray and the daring Douglas, 
Ravaged the country. So rapid was their march. 
That scarce the flying courier told their coming. 
Ere they appeared themselves. Your brother's nurse 
Had wandered forth without the castle's walls, 
When two, who had for reconnoitring come. 
Tore him from her arms. 

Isabella, Where was my father ? 

Lady L. With me, in the castle. When the trembling 
wretch 
Returned, and told her loss, he frantic rose, 
And stood awhile aghast. Then, with a look 
That awed all who beheld him, he gave vent 
To his full heart in curses on her head. 
His vassals were prepared to guard the castle ; 
At once to arms he summoned them, and went 
To seek his darling child. King Edward's troops 
That instant had come up, and charged the Scots ; 
Whilst on their flank your gallant father rushed. 
With his devoted band. Mad with despair. 
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Amongst the thickest fray he hotly pressed. 

And fell, surrounded with a heap of slain. 

Though rapid was the Scottish army's march. 

More hasty was their flight. Your father was brought home : 

What I then felt no tongue can e'er describe. 

In only three short hours I was bereft 

Of my loved husband and my only son. 

Such are war's bittelr fruits where'er it spreads ! — 

Though search was made, no tidings could be gained 

Of your lost brother. I bewailed them both. 

But time has taught me not to grieve too much 

For my loved lord. He nobly did his duty. 

And bravely fell, fighting his country's foes. 

But, oh, my child ! my child ! where are you now ? 

Oh, what has been your fete, my child I my child ? 

[Exeune^ 



SCENE 11.-^ At>enue kading to Montravera^ Castle. 

Walter, One more fond look ! and then farewell ! hx^* 
weU! 
Perhaps for ever ! " Go and seek renown* !" 
Tes, I will seek it in the deadly breach, 
Or where contending armies fiercest meet. — 
Why was not I one of the few that fell. 
When round our gallant Prince the flower of France 
Lay piled in heaps ; as by his noble side 
Lord Conrtnay led me through the blood-stained fields 
Of glorious Cressy ? Had the fatal shaft 
That pierced my patron centred in my heart, 
A noble soul had lived, a wretch been happy ! 
His liagering pain is over ; mine increased. 
To-morrow's sun will see me on the waves 
To join the King at Calais. Some remembrance 
Of what my patron was, perchance, may move him 
To take me into favour. Oh, my Emma ! 
May peace, may joy, be yours ! Let me but know 
That you are happy, then, whate'er my fate. 
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No murmur shall escape me ! [Enter John.) ^h, xtky 

friend ! 
I here have waited for you. How is fair Emma ? 

Jokn. She is in health, if with a troubled breast 
One can be said to be so. She is calm ; 
But lately has appeared much more reserved. 
She now assumes a firm but mournful air ; 
Albeit sometimes a smile would steal upon her, 
As if she had resolved upon some plan, 
And smiled, as though she saw it in fulfilment. 
TMary says, Montravers speaks but little, ' 
And that your absence will, perhaps, induce him 
Not to fulfil his threat. This I have brought you 

[Gives him a letter. 
From her you love so well. I now must leave you. 

Walter. A moment longer let me pray you tarry : 
Whilst I unfold to you a little plan 
Of much importance, I have just arranged. 
Tou know old Richard, long the faithful servant 
■Of the late Lord Courtnay ? I can trust to him : — 
Whatever my fate through life's tempestuous scenes, 
I will find means to let him know of it ; 
-And you from him may learn what is my lot. 
This note convey unto my dearest love ; 

[Oivea him a letter. 
There is a trifle, too, for your attention ; 

[Qivea him money ^ 
Some future time it may be in my power 
To make you a more ample compensation. 
May peace and joy attend you ! Should you marry. 
May happiness be yours ; but sometimes think 
' That other hearts which love are kept asunder, 
> Farewell ! 

Johv.. Kind sir, farewell. Heaven's blessing on you ! 

[ExeunL 
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SCENE III.^ Lovati Castle. 

Enter Isabella. 

Isabella. Montgomery slights me, and Montravers^ 
daughter 
Has gained his heart. Well, let it he so ! 
I would not have the man that loved me not. 
How seldom does true love flow smoothly on ! 
Whilst oft possession brings a load of grief 
That mars all future joy. Yet I once thought 
Montgomery's heart was ne'er for falsehood formed ; 
But that in him I should, indeed, possess 
All that my soul could sigh for. Has he left ihe ? 
Then let him go ! I hate him ! — Come now pride. 
And drive him froin my mind. Forbid his name 
To epter it, and let each fond remembrance 
Be banished from my thoughts ! — Can 1 do it ? 
What, hate Montgomery ? — hate that noble form 
I once so fondly loved ? — Vain talk of pride ! — 
Not think of him, or ever breathe his name ? — 
When memory's reign is o'er, and breath is gone, 
I then may do it ! [A noise without.] What means this noise ? 

Enter Fitzallan — speaking as he enters. 

Fitzallan. I say I'll see her. — How fares my sweet cousin ? 
Again I come to throw me at your feet, 
And urge my tale of love. Oh, Isabella, 
Turn not thus away ! List to my vows. 
And torture not a heart that beats for you ! 

Isabella. Fitzallan, hence ! how dare you thus presume 
To trespass on my presence ? Can a wretch. 
Debased with every crime man can be stained with. 
Expect to gain my hand ? You know my mother 
Has long forbid your visits, and denied 
Your entering the castle. Now retire. 

Fitzallan. I know my cruel aunt would keep me from you. 
And that her ear has been abused by falsehood. 
Until she drove me from the castle ; but, till death. 
Will I pursue you with my constant love, 
Unless you tell me I shall call you mine. 
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Enter Lady Lovatt. 



Lady Z. What insolence is this ? What you, Fitzallan ! 
Must I call force to drive you from the castle. 
Or will you leave this instant ? 

Fitzallan. Patience, aunt! 
The love-struck soul is not so soon dismayed. 
I wish to wed my cousin. 

Lady Z. No doubt of that. 
You wish to wed her fortune, that the means 
May be provided to pursue that course 
Which long has blasted your fair fame, and made you 
A pest to all society. Retire ! 

\Ring8the belt. 

Fitzallan. Nay, gentle aunt, I will not be insulted 
By pampered menials, nor by force removed. 
The first that comes towards me feels the point 
Of this sharp weapon. [Draws his dagger.^ I will make 

one oflfer. 
Which you may take or leave. Bad luck at play 
Has left me short of money. I have thought of 
A plan that may advance me in the world. 
And make me more respected. Will you find me 
The means of doing it, if in return 
I swear that I will never enter more. 
Without your leave, within this castle's walls. 
Whilst you and my fair cousin dwell within it ? 

Lady L. Will you swear that ? 

Fitzallan. I will ; and keep the oath. 

Lady Z. What sum will serve you ? 

Fitzallan. Five hundred crowns. 

Lady L. The sum is large ; but, if you swear to go. 
And never enter more this castle's walls, 
I will procure it. 

Fitzallan. I swear to quit it ; 
Nor, whilst you own it, will I ever oflTer, 
Without your leave, to enter it. I swear. 

[Lady Lovatt retires and fetches the money — re-enters. 

Lady L. There, take the mouey. Rid us of your pre- 
sence : 
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And majr a better course of life atone 
For one so base and wretched ! 

Fitzallan. Aunt, I thank you. 
You have provided me the means of rising ; 
And if I fail the fault shall not be mine« 

[Exeunt. 



SCENE iV.—Mbntravers' Jfansww— Montgomery and 

Emma. 

Montgomery. My dearest fair one, do not turn aside 
That lovely face, nor let your bosom throb 
With such unwonted sighs. Here at your feet 

[Kneeh. 

I supplicate your hand. Within one week 
The time expires in which your worthy sire 
Has said you shall be mine. Oh, do not weep ! 
Your tears shall be exchanged for smiles of joy, 
And peace and bliss shall wait upon our dwelling. 

Etnma. [Taking Montgomery's hand.] Montgomery rise ; 
nor longer at my feet 
Hold forth a strain, that fills my soul with sorrow. 
If my stem father has decreed my doom, 
That in one week I must become your bride ; 
Why plead to me so urgently ? If fate 
Compels me to be yours, and my sire's will 
Becomes the minister of the dreaded doom, 
Why kneel to me, and supplicate ray hand T 

Montgomery. Because I would the daughter's joyful 
smile 
Should seal with happiness her father's wishes. 

Emma. No joyful smile from me will ever beam 
Upon your nuptial bed. Montgomery, hear me. 
And weigh weU what I say. Here at your feet 

[Kneeig. 
I will lay bare my heart, and to your honour 
Look for an impartial judge. Now, listen to me. 

Montgomery. [Raising her.l What, Emma kneeling f 
No, by heavens \ though death 

\> 
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Should numb my arm^ e'en with my dying struggle 

1 would strive to raise you ! — There ; now, take a seat. — 

You have appealed unto my honour ; and. 

So may Heaven speed, me, as I am a knight, 

Honour shall judge between us. Now proceed. 

Emma. Montgomery, this is kind. This single act 
Goes more to win my love than all your prayers ; 
And, if I had a heart left to bestow, 
I gratefully would give it for your kindness ; — 
But I have none ; then take my barren thanks — 
*Tis all I have to give. Is it the part 
Of gallant knighthood, by one single act, 
To make two females wretched ? Answer me. 

Monigoinery, To make two fair ones wretched ! No, by 
heavens ! 
*Tis knighthood's joy to succour and to save them. 

Emma. You answer rightly ; but, by marrying me. 
You ruin two for ever. Think in time : 
Remember Isabella ; think of her : — 
Think of the promises so often made her ; 
Those vows of constancy, which won that heart 
That now in sorrow finds itself abandoned. 

Montgomery. Name her not; if she has been neglected. 
You are the cause ; and, therefore, are most guilty. 
If charms like yours can pass unnoticed by, 
That soul knows nought of beauty. Isabella, 
Compared with you — a rushlight to the sun — 
The gilded tinsel to the sterling gold — 
The coarsest pebble to the diamond's blaze ! — 
Your charms subdued what little lingering love 
My youthful bosom felt when first I saw her. 

Emma. Flattery to me is vain : I know that she 
Is gentle, kind, and lovely ; with a heart 
That only beats for you, and you would break it. — 
Let honour judge if this is knighthood's part. 
You own to making one poor lady wretched. — 
Oh, she has that to give which I have not — 
A woman's love !— you know not what it is : 
Men cannot feel that all-pervading power 
That binds it to its object. A woman's love 
To concentrate all thoughts on one alone — 
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To feel no happiness but in his welfare — 

To know no grief bat what oppresses him — 

To watch his every wish, and, ere 'tis named. 

Anticipate his thoughts with kind attention-^ 

To share his joys — ^to bear his grie& and cares — 

To wait upon him in the hour of sickness, 

And ease the aching head with fond endearments :^- 

These, and much more, that pass in the wide worlds 

For love and fond affection, are small part 

Of woman's love. Oh ! how shall I define it ? 

Montgomery. If this is not true love, it is so like it 
That give me your fair self^i it will suffice me. 

Emma. Ah ! Montgomery, there you are mistaken : 
The heart that loves another cannot do it.-— 
The more intense her love, the more she feels 
The galling yoke that keeps her soul in bondage ;— 
Torn from the idol of her heart, each thought 
Is turned to bitterness. When reflection's stab 
Maddens the brain, and memory's finger points 
Unto that selfishness, which thus has brought 
This ruin on her ; when she sees the man 
That, spite of tears and prayers, resolved to wed her. 
She feels herself a slave — ^her spirits broken!— 
No hours of rapture bless their nuptial state ; 
But coldness, tears, and sighs provoke upbraiding. 
The husband finds he has too dearly bought 
The treasure he but lately prized so highly ; 
Disgust succeeds satiety, and peace' 
Is fled for ever. Oh ! what loads of grief— 
What broken vows, despair, untimely death. 
Attend on those whose hands, not hearts, are joined ! 

Montgomery. But, why all this, my Emma ? Tell me 
why? 
Whence these presagings of sad years of sorrow ? 
Why cannot ours be that extatic joy 
Tou wish to feel ? The fault shall not be mine. 
0h,bl€ss me with yourself, and, if I know not. 
From you I'll learn what is a woman's love ! 

Emma. I cannot love you, though your conduct now 
Goes far to win respect and admiration : 
I love another ; — till my dying hour 
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I have sworn to love him. With my latest breath 

I'll sigh his name, and pray for blessings on him ! 

In mercyj hear me now. [Knee/a.] I'll never wed yon. 

Nor any one but Walter ! [Montgomery^ lost in thought, 
does not notice that she is kneeling J\ Let me pass 

My days in virgin solitude and prayer 

For him, — for you : — at once withdraw your suit ; 

Ton then will save me from the frightful doom 

My father has decreed — the gloomy cloister. 

'Twill be the same to you ; yet, not exactly : 

The approving smile of conscience shall be yours. 

And will repay you well the disappointment. 

Seek in some other fair that fond return 

A generous heart should meet with. Isabella 

Will prove to you all that your heart could wish. 

Whilst you alone can save me from a fate 

I dread to think on, and would fain avoid. 

[Falls fainting on the floor. 
Montgomery. [Baising her.] Rise, Emma, — ^rise; you 
shall not plead in vain ; 

Here, as a knight, by honour bound, I swear 

Not yet to claim fulfilment of the bond. 

Live, and live happy. In your daily prayers 

Let me be thought of. I will trust to time ; 

Perhaps one day your smiles will cheer my heart, 

Which I will strive to gain. Till then farewell. 

Emma. Farewell, my lord. May Heaven be your pro- 
tection ! 

[Exeunt. 



END OF tHE SECOND ACT. 
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ACT III. 

SCENE L-^Uoad through a forest— A pybUe home in the 
background. 

Enter Fitzallan an^f Osric. [Viis divereia.'l 

Osric. Who goes there ? 

Fitzallan. Say, who is he that asks ? 

Osric. Is it yon^ Fitzallan ? You see ine true 
To our appointment. Well^ how have you sped ? 

Fitzallan. Beyond all expectation. See you here. 

[Shows him apurse. 

Osric. But whence all this ? 

Fitzallan. My hind aunt supplied it. 
I told her I could find a path to rise in^ 
If she would find the means of entering on it. 
You see she has done it well. Now for our purpose.— 
You know the ruins of that noble castle — 
That was the Courtnays' till the civil strife^ 
Twixt Leicester and King Henry^ laid it low 
In smoking ruins. Now the ivy climbs 
Around its mouldering walls, and grass^ and weeds 
Of full a century's growth, overlay each path ; 
Whilst the wide forest far extends around. 
Whose lofty trees now overtop its towers ; 
Remote from any town, except a small 
And straggling village, two xniles down the vale, 
Can justly be so called. 

Osric. I know the spot ; 
And one more unfrequented is not found. 
If you search England through. But what of that ? 

Fitzallan. You know that sometimes^ there is under«» 
ground 
A path, that can afford communication 
From one castle to another ? 
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Osric. How you talk ! 
The place yoa name is full a hundred miles 
From hence remote. Do you suppose a path • 

Buns underground that distance ? 

Fitzallan. That matters not : 
I say^ that underneath that mouldering heap 
There lies a path^ that shall, ere long, lead me 
To Lovatt Castle. You must now proyide 
Oood horses for our purpose. We must haTe> 
At least, two aids. The difficulty lies 
In finding whom to trust. 

Oaric. \ think I now 
Begin to read your riddle. Tou shall have them. 
I can find those, who, for a proper sum. 
Would aid in any scheme, however daring ; 
And, rather than a word should 'scape their Kps, 
Would let their tongue be shrivelled at the root. 
Such can be found ; but when will they be wanted ? 

Fitzallan. As soon as possible. But our first care 
Must be to open wide the dungeon-doors 
Of that ruined pile. We also must provide 
A short supply of food for its new tenants : 
A bed of straw will do. We, too, must know 
Each private road that shuns all observation, 
That every town we pass may be avoided. 
To horse at once, and let us to our scheme ; 
Ai^d on the road I will explain my plan. 

Osric. Come on then ; but we first will drink success 
To our attempts. We here, perchance, may find 
Those who will aid you in your daring scheme. 

[ They enter the Inn. 



SCENE IL—Mdntravers' Garden. 

John. It wifl prove a heavy blow to my young lady. 
Heaven grant her strength to bear it ! 
The thought of it oferpowers me, and I feel 
More wearied than from a long day of toil. 
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Enter Mary. 
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Oh ! Mary ! Mary ! I have doleful news 1 

I scarce know how to tell it. What is the worst 

Fair Emma could be told ? 

Mary. That some mischance 
Has happened to her Walter. 'Tis not that 
I hope you have to tell me ? 

John. It is worse. 

Mary. What can be worse than any sad mischance. 
Save death itself? 

John. If death itself be worse. 
Then it is death that has befallen him. 
The ship is lost, and not a soul is saved.^- 
Scarce had they left the port, when raging storms 
Assailed the vessel, and it headlong plunged 
Into the boiling surge. 

-Sforjr. The vessel lost ? 
Oh ! that the heaviest lot stern fate decrees 
Had been my doom, ere I had thus to bear 
The tidings of his death to Lady Emma !— - 
Twill break her heart outright. I dare not tell her ; 
For I shall be her murderer. What, Walter dead ! 
And I must bear the news ? No ! let it come 
From any tongpe but mine : I cannot do it. 
Let her remain in happy ignorance 
Of what has happened. 

John. That she cannot do : 
Her mother will rejoice to let her know it. 
The blow that is to bend us to the earth 
Is better felt at once. The apprehension 
Of coming evil oftentimes is worse 
Than the ill when it arrives. Let it be doner 
Not too abruptly. Break it by degrees. 
But not too far between : let not the heart 
With Ipng suspense be weakened, nor, at once. 
Let evil tidings pour upon it, lest 
The sudden rush should snap it. — Oh, my girl \ 
We should be thankful that a kinder fate 
Has made lis poor. We have but to provide 
The means of our subsistence, and the toil 
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Thereon employed conducea to our health. 

Our hearts can feel the blias of mutual love^ 

If not with all that fantasry of joy 

That rich ones know. We miss their disappointments • 

No parent's frown destroys our dearest hopes ; 

Titles and honours hinder not love's joys ; 

And when declining day gives rest from toil. 

The cheering smile and kiss from one we love 

Repay life's hardships, and soothe every care. 

Such soon shall be our lot, if my dear girl 

Will name the day that I shall call her mine. 

Mary. Oh, John, do not talk thus ! At such a time. 
How can I leave my lady in her sorrows ? 
She is so kind, and is so much my friend, 
I caanot leave her yet, even if I wished it. 
But, oh ! this dreadful news will break her heart f 
I wish she had heard it, and the worst was over. 

\Exeunt^ 



SCENE \\l.—Mmtravier%^ Mansion. 

MoNTRAVERs, Lady Montravers, a/ifl? Emma. 

Montravers. [Beading a letter. "] What means Montgo^ 
mery by this silly letter ? 
I thought I knew him better. Here he says 
Re cannot for awhile fulfil the contract 
Into which he rashly entered. Certain reasons; 
Which shall be named hereafter, now forbid him. 
Imploring kindness for his gentle Emma, 
He leaves her in our care. — ^What think you of it ? 

[CHvea Lady Montravers the letter, ufho readk and 
returns it. 
Lady Montravers. I think it quite insulting. Is he wearied 
Of the perverseness of this foolish girl ? 

\To Emma^ 
What have you done, that you have thus provoked 
Montgomery so to slight you ; and put off 
The expected nuptials ? 
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Emma. Has he put them off? 
Then bless him for it I — bless his gentle heart, 
That feels for one in sorrow ! Heaven protect him ! 
For that kind act alone, I almost love him. 
I wish not yet to marry ; but if aught 
Could win me to it, 'tis the tender manner 
In which Montgomery acts. Oh ! may he find 
Each joy on earth, and lasting bliss in Heaven ! — 
May all his days be peace — his nights be gladness ; 
For he has freed me from a weight of care. 
That would have sunk me in eternal woe. 

Lady M, Well, be it so ; we too have cause of joy. 
Since what was long our bane is gone for ever. 
Some other time I will relate the news. 
The adage says, " It is an evil wind 
That blows no good." The wind has blown of late 
Quite to my heart's content. I now must leave you. 

[^Exeunt Montravers and Lady M. 

Emma. Gracious Heaven ! what is that I hear ? 
The winds have blown quite to her heart's content ! 
My Walter ! Oh, my Walter ! Spare him, Heaven ! 
And though the winds may lay the woods in waste. 
And topple to the ground the lofty towers. 
They are no ill winds to me. What does she mean 
It is that makes her happy ? There is something 
Portending in her words [ dread to think on. 

Enter Mahy. 

Emma. Mary, you look confused ; you are the bearer 
Of some sad information. She that brings 
Tidings of joy has gladness in her eye. 
And on the cheek a gentle smile hangs playing ; 
But your eyes are filled with tears, and grief 
Weighs heavy at your heart. 

Mary. It does, my lady. 

Emma, What is the news you bear ? is it from Walter ? 

Mary. No ; not from Walter. 
Emma. But it does concern him ? 

Mary. I fear that it does not. 

Emmn. You fear it does not ! 
Why should you fear, if it concerns him not ? 
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Mary, I would he were concerned in it himself. 
Which I much fear he is not. 

Emma, Let me have it. 
You fear he is not concerned, whilst now my mother 
Has said, ** The wind has blown to her content.'* 
Trifle no longer with me. Let the storm 
Break o'er my head at once, and sink me with him. 
My Walter's dead, and you are come to say so. 

Mary. I will not say he is dead ; but do not chide me. 
Nor look with coldness on me if I tell you 
The ship is lost, and not a soul been heard of. 

Emma. Now, welcome death ! — Oh, Walter, from the 
deep, 
Let thy dear shade come quickly to my arms. 
And bear me to that place of lasting peace. 
Where we may love, and part no more for ever ! 

[Mary supports her^ and leads her out. 



SCENE IV. — A shady walk, leading to Lovatt Castle. 
Lady Lovatt and Isabella. 

Lady L. Who is this Walter, that the Lady Emma 
So fondly loves ? Have you ever seen him ? 

Isabella. Indeed, I have not ; but he always passed 
As nephew to Lord Courtnay, till his death. 
When many different kinds of rumour rose. 
But all agreed he was not of his kin. 
Since his return from France, you are aware 
I have not paid a visit to Montravers : 
Your recent illness kept me so at home. 
Three years he had been absent with Lord Courtnay, 
Who has not made his residence near ours 
Above eight years. 'Tis barely three years yet 
Since you returned from your estate in Wales. 
How long did we live there ? 

Lady L. About six years ; 
And Courtnay before that dwelt at his seat. 
Far in Northumberland. I much could wish 
To see this Walter. I can scarce tell why, 
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But, since the rumours I have lately heard^ 
I feel an interest in him. Where is he now ? 

Isabella, Returned to join the army, now in France. 
But who is this approaching ? 

Lady L, *Tis Montgomery. 
What brings him here ? I thought he quite had left us. 

Isabella, I thought so too. 1 will retire, and leave you. 

Lady L, Nay, do not so ; you only need be silent. 
A mother's love is guardian of your honour. 

Enter Montgomery. 

Montgomery, Ladies, hail ! I hope you are in health. 

Lady L, I thank your greeting ; although of late 
You have been so much a stranger, I suspect 
You have not heard of my late serious illness. 

Montgomery, I crave your pardon. I have been of late 
To many worthy friends too much neglectful ; 
But business of importance has transpired. 
Which must be my excuse. For the future. 
You shall not find me guilty. How, my fair one ; 
Not one short word from you ? 

Lady L, Can you expect it ? 
Think you we have not heard of your late conduct ? 
Have you not slighted her, to whom you swore 
Eternal love ? Is not the contract signed 
That you should wed Montravers' wealthy daughter ?— 
Is not the day fixed when the priest shall join 
Your hands in wedlock ?— Is not all prepared ? — 
Was not the important business you have named 
The altering of your mansion to receive her ? — 
And now, upon the very eve of marriage. 
You come to see us, and expect my daughter 
Can greet you with the smile of former friendship.— 
Behold her now, heart-broken and dejected : 
Her blanched cheek and haggard eye proclaim 
The suffsrings she endures. You might have spared 
This aggravation of her woes, nor thus 
Have added insult to your former falsehood. 
Begone at once, and leave us to our sorrows. 

Montgomery. My lady, hear me ; turn not yet away. 
But listen to me. I have wronged your daughter. 
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1 own my error— I have greatly wronged her — 
And now am come to make all reparation 
That lies within my power. If a life 
Devoted to her happiness can make 
A slight atonement for the pain I have caused, 

[Kneels. 
Here, at her feet, I offer it, and swear 
She only shall be mine. Have patience with me 
Whilst I explain my conduct farther to you. 

Lady L. [Taking his hand,] Montgomery, rise, I then 
will listen to you. 

3Iontg07nery. You know the Lady Emma, — she is fair. 
And youthful gallantry could not refrain 
When in her presence, to make show of love. 
Her father long had wished her to be mine, 
And, one unguarded hour, when flushed with wine. 
He urged the suit, and I consented to it. 
But when I saw the anguish of her soul — 
When to my honour she made strong appeal — 
When she accused me of my broken vows — 
And interceded for your lovely daughter, 
I then began to think : my conscience stung me ; 
I saw my Isabella broken-hearted ; 
I saw no hopes of happiness with Emma, 
But sighs and tears, and misery to all. 
I then resolved to save the weight of woe 
My conduct would occasion ; and at once 
Released fair Emma from my rash engagement. 
Oh, do not spurn me now ! see me repentant ! 
My future life shall well repay my folly. — 
Oh, speak, my Isabella — speak to me ; 
Oh, say you do not hate me ! 

Isabella, Montgomery ! 

[Falls fainting in his arms. 

Lady Lovatt. Oh, my child ! Assist her to the castle. 

[Exeunt. 
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SCENE V. — Ruins of a Castle — Fitzallan and Osric are 
seen to enter, and disappear among the ruins. 

Enter Walter. 

Walter. I have escaped the wreck to feel I am 
The sport of fortune. Every pleasing hope 
No sooner blossoms in my mind, than fate 
Blights it at once^ and still adds to my sorrows. 
How long shall I yet drain the bitter cup 
Of anguish and of misery ? Am I doomed 
To linger on through life like one abandoned ! 

Torn from the one I love ! Be still, my heart — 

Touch not that chord, or it will wake to madness. 

The only chance I had of gaining her 

The elements forbid. — Now in the deep 

Lies all the little treasure my kind patron 

Bequeathed me at his death. My very path 

To glory and renown at once shut up ! 

All gone — all lost 1 — Why did I fondly cling 

Unto the plank that floated me on shore, 

Whilst all around me perished ? Better far 

That in the ocean's depth I had been sunk. 

Forgotten, unlamented, and unknown ! — 

What fate impels me on ? What future lot 

Am I ordained to fill ? I scarcely know 

What power has brought me here ; and yet there seems 

A something that impels me to the spot. 

Some villainy is on foot : yon open door 

Proclaims the path they entered. I will tarry. 

And see what comes of it. They are approaching. 

Within this ruined stair-case 1 will hide me, 

And through its loop-holes watch what may ensue. 

[Conceals himself. 

Enter Fitzallan and Osric. 

Osric. The place well suits, and all shall be prepared. 
Even to your utmost wish. A few short days 
Will quite suffice to make them yield to you ; 
If not, you there can leave them. Few would venture 
Into those caverns' depths, if even by chance 
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Some straggler should come near. How soon, think you^ 
Can you fulfil your scheme ? 

Fitzallan. Within a week. 
But is dependence sure on those engaged ? 
Are they quite free from that weak, foolish thing 
That oft turns men to cowards ? I mean conscience. 
No flinching here. [Lays his hand on his breast.] No 

squeamishness ; no heed 
Of women's shrieks and prayers ? I know with men 
They might perform their part ; but there is something 
Will often urge us to assist a woman. 
A man may die in agony, unheeded 
By one who could not face a woman's tear. 
Mind we must have no flinching, and, what's more. 
No prating after. Are you sure we can 
With safety trust them ? Then, ere yon full moon 
Shall lose one-half her light, it will be over. 

Osric. Oh, you may trust them; pay them well, and then 
They both would dance a hornpipe o'er the grave, — 
Or trample, roughshod, on their mother's corse. 
They talk of what is done ? Were they but known 
To live, and could be found, a hemp cravat 
Would stop their prating. Their hands are dyed so deep 
That if confession could afford the means 
Of wealth to them, they never dare attempt it. 

[EjeeunL 

Be^enier Walter. 

What ! is it then for this I here have strayed ? 
For this the wind has stayed my path ? The sea 
Cast me, as from the dead, close to the spot. 
To be the minister of fate-^to save 
Some friendless doomed one from a timeless end ? 
Then, come what may, I'll watch the strange eventj 
And fate shall find in me a ready servant 
To execute the charge thus laid upon me. 

Eaini. 

END OF THE THIRD ACT. 
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ACT IV. 

SCENE I.-'-Montravers^ Garden. 
John and Mary. 

JoA/i, Well, Mary, my dear girl, how fares your lady ? 
How did she bear the shock ? How is she now ? 

Mary. Wretched! wretched! Wildly she paced her 
room 
In silent anguish ; not a tear she shed ; 
Then, stopping all at once, she spread her arms, 
And cried, ** Oh, save him ! save him, ere he sinks !' 
And then resumed her walk. And then again 
She stopped and cried for aid ; — then said she saw him 
Outbuffeting the boiling surge, and soon 
He would come to her, and bear her away 
To live with him within a crystal palace. 
Built miles beneath the waves. It was so splendid ! 
He there would be a king, and she his queen ; 
The ** beggar's brat" would there be served with homage ;— 
" The winds might blow to every one's content," 
But no rough storms come there. — Awhile this lasted. 
Till at length the tears rushed from her burning eyes. 
And eased her fevered brain. The copious flow 
Restored her reason ; recollection came ; 
Then, falling on her knees, in fervent prayer. 
She implored the eternal blessing on his shade. 
Awhile she prayed, and then, with upcast eyes 
And hands together claspt, she silent knelt. 
And not a word escaped her ; not a breath 
Heaved her fair bosom ; nor upon the lip 
Was seen the least of motion. As a statue. 
She seemed awhile entranced. Then, rising up. 
With firm but weakened voice, she cried " Oh, Qoi ! 
Thy will be done ; I bow to thy decree !" — 
Since then she has been composed, but silent sorrow 
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Weighs down her sinking spirits, soon, I fear. 
To quit this world to join her now lost Walter. 

John. How broke yon the news to her ? 

Mary. She had heard it. 
Though not with all its force. Her mother told her 
Before I reached the room, and told her, too. 
With an air of triumph that increased the blow. 

John. Ah, Mary, so it is ; when fortune changes. 
Those that have risen from the lowest state 
Assume the greatest arrogance. I have heard 
My father say, that this same haughty lady 
Was an innkeeper's daughter, and performed 
The menial offices that are fulfilled 
In our small village inns. That she was handsome 
I need not say, she still gives proof of that. 
Montravers, for her beauty, married her. 
Without his friends' consent ; and now her child — 
The only one surviving — has her heart 
Broken by her unkindness. — Oh, that pride 
Can make one so forgetful ! That the pomp 
Of titled wealth should stifle every feeling ! — 
There's yet a chance, although it be a slight one. 
That Walter has escaped. The raging storm 
Has swallowed many a vessel, whilst some one, — 
Perhaps the only one, — has lived to tell 
The ruin of the rest ; it now may prove so. 
Walter was strong and active, and, if swimming 
Could save a man from drowning, he is safe. 

Mary. This I will show her ; it perchance may sooth 
her. 
And cheer her drooping heart. If she will yield 
To the suggestion that he still exists, 
'Twill buoy her up awhile, although I fear 
The fatal blow is struck. Oh, my poor lady ! 
Heaven send you hope, for that alone can save you ! 

John. To-night I will see Richard, and if aught 
Has been heard of him, I shall learn it there. 

Mary. And I will to her, and if words can pour 
A ray of hope to cheer Ahe gloom around her. 
Be mine that task. Heaven grant I may succeed ! 

\Exeunt. 
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SCENE n.— Walk leading to Lovatt Castle. 

FiTZ ALLAN a/lrfOsRIC. 

Fitzallan, Is every thing prepared^ are horses ready. 
That no delay may mar our well-laid scheme. 
And frustrate our purpose ? Tis now the hour 
When, unattended, down this shady path 
They take their evening walk. The refreshing air. 
Cool and reviving after this day's heat. 
Will tempt them forth. Are our assistants near ? 

Osric. All is prepared, and midst those trees lie hid 
Our two assistants, who, upon the word. 
Will hasten to their duty. — ^Who come there ? 

Fitzallan. The two we wait for. Let us now retire. 

[TAey conceal themselves. 

Enter Lady Lovatt and Isabella. 

Lady L. This news does much distress me. I had 
hoped 
To see this Walter, but his timeless end 
Forbids it now for ever. I know not 
What makes me feel so anxious for his fate. 
But I have lost my son. A mother's thoughts 
Too often fancy what her soul desires. 
Last night I dreamt that, walking on the beach, 
I saw a vessel dashed against the rocks. 
And go to pieces. On its shattered side 
I saw a form that held his hands for succour. 
But all in vain. That form methought I knew : 
It was your father's. Then the angry surge 
Dashed o'er his head ; but, as the wave arose. 
He stretched out his hands, and cried, '* My mother 1" 
I shrieked with horror, and affirighted woke. — 
Oh, my lost child ! must I for ever grieve 
The loss I have sustained, nor know thy fate ? 

Isabella. Dear mother ! 'twas the working of a mind 
O'erpowered by care. Last night, ere you retired 
To your repose, the unhappy fate of Walter 
Had been the subject of our conversation ; 
You know Montgomery named it ere he left us. 
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Re-enter Fitzallan, Osric, and attendants. 

Fitzallan. Then now or never ! Forward there — come on. 
Kind aunt and cousin, do not deem me rnde^ 
If I request your company with us. 
'Tis useless saying no. 
Lady L. Help ! help ! 
Isabella. Help ! help 1 

Fitzallan. Nay, if you make a noise, it must be stopped. 
I want no other company than yours ; 
So now at once away ; 'tis useless struggling. 

[Fitzallan and one of the ri^ans seize Isa- 
bella, Osric and the other seize Lady 
Lovatt, and carry them off. 



SCENE III.— Mo?itravers' Castle. 
MoNVRAVERS, Lady Montravers, and Montgomert. 

Lady M. I think your Lordship has not used us fairly 
In breaking off the contract for your marriage. 
Methinks the ardent lover would not thus 
Give up the object of his fond affection. 
Because a foolish girl thought fit to weep. 
The wedding o'er, her tears would change to smiles. 
And all be peace and love. • 

Montgomery. You are mistaken. 
Your daughter has a heart that feels too keenly ; 
And all her thoughts are centred on another. 
Who is worthy of her love. 'Tis true that fate 
Has flung a mystery o'er his birth, that time 
Has not unravelled ; but enough is known 
To prove he is not of the common herd. — 
I have too great respect for Lady Emma 
To force her heart, though you would wish me do it. 
I could secure respect and kindness from her. 
But that will not suffice me. I must have 
The heart of her I wed. 

Lady M. Indeed, my lord. 
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I think you are very rude. What charge is this 
You make against me ? Is it not my duty. 
When 'gainst our wishes she will madly run. 
To stay her course, and turn her from her purpose ? 

Montgomery. If you suppose that love can be subdued. 
Or from its purpose turned by force or threats. 
Yon are mistaken. The stream that winds along 
The path it formed itself, at its creation. 
May be diverted from its banks, and forced 
Into another channel. The fiery steed 
May champ the bit and foam, but at the last 
Overpowered, it yields itself to man's direction. 
The ponderous elephant is taught to kneel — 
The camel, too, bows to receive its load ;— 
But matter and brute natures differ much 
From woman's love. The sun, that in the heavens 
Wheels its unerring course, is the best emblem 
Of love's pure flame. The clouds may gather round. 
And storms and tempests darkening fill the air ; 
The winds may howl, the thunder shake the earth — 
But still the sun is there, — the tempest o'er. 
Again it shines with all its pristine force ; — 
Its course unchecked, uninjured, and unchanged. 

Montravers. You seem to justify our daughter's folly. 
And sanction her perverseness ; whilst yourself 
Professed your love for her, and wished to wed her. 

Montgomery. To look on the fair Emma with indiffer- 
ence 
Would be a task too hard. You wished the union. 
To which I yielded. If her heart were free, 
A monarch well might prize her. But remember 
You are yourself to blame. Your house was open 
To Walter, ere 'twas known he was left friendless ; 
Your hand in greeting was extended, whilst 
Repassed as Courtnay's nephew. With their youth. 
Their love increased, unheeded, unrestrained. 
The germ emergmg from the soil is nipped 
With little trouble ; but, with time, the plant 
Strikes deep into the earth. You watched the growth-*- 
The sprouting acorn was allowed to shoot ; — 
You would now uproot the oak. In vain your toil :— 
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The tree you may destroy, but in the earth 
The root remains fast fixed. I saw my error. 
And, though I own it cost a pang to leave her, 
The curse of the heart-broken falls not on me.— 
My lord, farewell I what forfeiture you claim 
Is at your service. I have ta'en the course 
That honour bids me follow. Treat her kindly : 
For whether Walter has survived the wreck. 
Or in the raging sea has found a grave. 
Her heart is with him, and will there remain.—- 
Lady, farewell* My lord, I take my leave. 

[Exit Montgomery, 

Lady M. Good day, my lord. 

Montravers. My lord, so fare you well !-^ 
At last I have heard the truth-r— I own it, feel it ;-^ 
I have listened to you [to Lady M.'\ till my better feelings 
Were stifled in my bosom. My only child 
Now sinking, broken hearted, through our treatment !-* 
Remember what you were, from what I raised you ; 
Then let the mother weigh against your pride, 
For I will have no more of it. I'll seek 
My weeping Emma, and will strive to save her— 
Call back her fleeting spirits, cheer her soul 
With kindness and affection. Oh, may Heaven 
Restore her to my arms, with health renewed ! 
And may the shock her mind has late received 
Leave it uninjured. You must do the same. 
Or my gray hairs with sorrow to the grave 
Will sink, and leave no trace of me behind ! 

[Exeunt, 



SCENE IV. — Dungeon — Fitzallan, Osrtc, and Ruffians 
dragging in Lady Lovatt and Isabella. 

Fitzallan. There ; this is your abode. Within this cell 
You must remain, until with better grace 
You greet my wooing. Not a single hair 
Shall e*er by me be injured, if you listen 
To what I shall propose. I love my cousin^ 
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There was a time I thought that she loved me ; — 

Of that no matter. Better marry first. 

And love spring from the union, than to love. 

And leave love at the altar. I will promise 

To lead a better life. Make me your son, 

And I will not disgrace the lot I am called to. 

Weigh o'er the matter ere you make reply ; 

But, ere you leave this cavern's dreary damp, 

Isabella shall be mine, and I your heir. 

Whilst you must promise that, from this time forth. 

No word shall 'scape you of the gentle force 

I have employed to win her to my arms. 

Lady L. Is this the plan you have found out to rise by ? 
Is it for this I found the ample means 
Of carrying out your scheme ? Well, let it be so ; 
I should have been more cautious in my kindness. — 
But do you think that I shall e'er consent 
To your proposal ? Though, within your power, 
I have one comfort left me. Many years 
Have winged their flight in sadness, and each spring, 
That cheered the world with its reviving smiles. 
Brought no relief to me. A little longer. 
And death will end my sorrows ! 'Twill be welcome. 
But think not I will live to see the anguish 
Of my unhappy child. No word of mine 
Shall ever urge her to give up her honour 
To a base villain, or see her wedded to him. — 
Come then, my Isabella, to my arms. 
And let us end our days in prayer together. 
But if you dread the doom now hanging o'er you 
And would exchange it for your offered fate. 
Then leave me here to die, remote, unheeded. 

Isabella. Oh, never — never ! Never from your side 
Will your fond daughter part ; no threatened ill 
Shall ever move me. Prayers and threats from him 
Affect me not. I never will be his. 
Let every ill fall on me, death at last 
Will save me from the misery of thought 
That would for ever wait on me through life, 
When I reflected that, to gain my freedom, 
I sacrificed my honour to a villain. 
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Fitzallan. Cousin, not quite so fast. A woman's honour^ 
In which you so much pride you, values little 
In such a place as this. When next we meet^ 
Unless reflection makes you take my offer. 

Before we part you shall have Ah ! who are these ? 

Enter Walter, attended by an Officer of Justice^ and several 
countrymen, well armed and with torches. 

Walter. Villain ! cease your threats ; it will be long 
Before you meet again. This moment yield 
Unto your country's laws. *Now, my brave lads. 
Each seize your man, and bind him. I myself 
Will grapple with this villain. Guard the door. 

Fitzallan. Madness and fiiry I am I then betrayed ! 

[Draws his sword. 

Say, who are you ? what means this rash intrusion ? 

Waller. No matter who I am ; you are my prisoner. 
I come to snatch these victims from your power> 
And yield you up to justice. 

Fitzallan. Never ! never I 
I was not bom to swing upon a gibbet — 
If I must die, these stones shall be my death-bed ! 

[Osric and the Bobbers are seized and bound 
by the Officer and Countrymen; — Walter 
and Fitzallan fight — Walter gets wound- 
ed in the left arm, a little below the shoul- 
der, and runs Fitzallan through, who falls 
and dies.] 
Walter. Now, fair ladies, from this dreary gloom. 
Let me remove you to some place of safety. 

Lady L. Kind youth, I thank you. At some future time. 
My thanks shall be more ample. My poor heart 
Cannot fulfil that office at the present. 
But see, you bleed ; your gallant blood flows fast ! 
I would not see another drop steal down 
For the gratitude I owe you. Bare the wound, 
That I may staunch it until further aid. 

[She takes a ribbon from her dress. 
Walter. I do not feel much pain, though loss of blood 
May serve to weaken me ; and, for your sakes^ 
I would be able to well use my sword. 
Till I see you in safety. I may yet 
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Have cause to use it ; but whilst strength remains^ 
That and my life's last blood are at your service. 

[He throws the clothes off his shoulder. In 
binding the wounds she discovers a mark 
on his breast. Lady LovcUt shrieks, and 
starts back. 
Walter. Be not alarmed, fair lady ; there's no danger, 
The wound is only slight : I scarcely feel it. 
Lady L. [As^.] (Oh, yes ! — 'tis he-r'tis he — tis he 
himself.) 
Oh, pardon me, kind youth, that thus I start — 
Tou yet know not the reason. Quickly tell me 
To whom I am indebted for my safety. 

Walter. You ask a question I can scarcely answer ; 
The tennisball of fortune, you may call me : 
Almost the whole I know of what I am 
Is that I am here to serve you. Why do you ask ? 

Lady L. I ask, because I had an only son. 
Who, if he lives, must be about your age. 
When but a babe, he from his nurse was snatched 
By a Scottish band thivt then laid England waste. 
Nor could I ever learn what was his fate. 
Pardon a mother's weakness, that she thus 
Enquires your name ! My hopes, I fear, are vain ; 
But on his breast my babe had such a mark. 
Whilst you are the image of his slaughtered father. 

Walter. [Bushing into her arms.] My mother!— oh, 
my mother ! — Is it thus 
That Heaven at length has sent me to your arms ? 

Isabella. My brother !— my lost brother I Oh, embrace 
me! 

[Isabella throws her arms round him. The 
three stand, clasped in each others^ arms, 
and the curtain gradually falls. 
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END OP THE FOURTH ACT. 
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ACT V. 

SCENE l.—Boam in a Village Inn. 
Lady Lovatt, Isabella, and Walter. 

Lady L. As storms and tempests purify the air^ 
And the parched earth, after refreshing rain 
Yields forth its herbage, through the cheering drops 
The thunder-cloud supplied — so from each ill 
Some good may be derived. This blest event 
More than repays the agony I felt 
At being torn from home. Oh, my lost child ! 
Thus wondrously restored unto my arms. 
May now our cares be ended ! May each day 
Be that clear sunshine which succeeds the storm ! 

Walter. Yes, dearest mother — (that endearing word. 
Which fate till now would not permit me use !) — 
Yes, dearest mother, may each circling year 
Behold you happy ! May no act of mine 
Make you regret that you have found a son ! 
And you, my sister, you shall find, what yet 
You never knew — a brother's lover Show me 
A sister's fond affection. [They embrace] There, may 

this 
Prove but an earnest of those happy hours 
I hope we have before us. You have heard 
The outlines of my life, and I have heard 
The like of yours. One thing I wish to learn. 
That I have not referred to : 'twill be needful 
I should know of it, for the sake of justice. 
Those ruffians, now in custody, must feel 
The just reward our country's laws decree.— 
How were you seized, how treated, how brought there ? 

Lady L. Whilst walking near our castle, we were seized 
By Fitzallan and confederates. We were placed 
On horses which he had got there concealed. 
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They hurried from the spot ; each town avoided. 

And with rapid pace we travelled through the night. 

When morning came, he caused us to alight 

At a lone hut, and made us take refreshment. 

He watched us closely till the approach of night. 

When again he forced us to resume our seats. 

And brought us to the ruins. There they left 

The horses that conveyed us, and, with force. 

Dragged us into the dungeon ; into which 

We had scarcely been conveyed, before yourself 

Came to our rescue. How knew you of their schemes ? 

Walter, That, too, shall be explained some future time. 
There is not leisure now. They have just brought 
Unto the door the horses you have mentioned. 
And theymust serve us on our journey homewards.— 
I must leave you awhile, and see that justice 
Is meeted to the ruffians ; — that rewards 
Be given to my assistants. We will then 
Proceed with haste unto the home you left ; 
For there is one, who now bewails my death, 
I wish to have apprised 1 still am living. — 
I have a humble friend who will with pleasure 
Bear the glad tidings there. — In a few days, 
I will attempt to gain admission to her. 

Ladi/ L. Leave that to me ; I will suggest a plan 
Of bringing you together. But I would not 
She were detained an hour in dread suspense ; 
I know too well what grief must fill the heart 
Which feels that all it prized is lost for ever. 

Walter, Then make preparations for our speedy journey ; 
'Twill not be long before I shall return. 

[Exeunt* 



SCENE II.— Forest. 

Montgomery and Robbers. 

[The Robbers drag in Montgomery^ who 
burst from them, and draws his sword. 
Montgomery. What means this violence ? Now stand off! 
Beware 
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How you approach me ! If you mean my life 
You shall pay dearly for it. Where is my horse ? 

Bobber. That we shall keep ourselves. —Give us your 
purse — 
Your sword — your rich attire — and then you may 
Proceed upon your journey. — Come, be quick ! 

Montgomery. My purse I yet may want. I am not used 
To wander naked ; therefore^ at this time, 
My clothes I cannot spare. As for my sword. 
If you want that, why take it : he that first 
Approaches nearer shall have more of it 
Than he will soon be rid of. — OflF, I say ! 

Bobber. You bear it bravely ; but 'tis all in vain : 
At once surrender, or your life shall pay for it. 

[They fight — Montgomery keeps them off. — 
Walter and an attendant enter armed^^ 
The Bobbers run off. 

Montgomery. My friend, I thank you. But for your kind 
aid 
I had stood good chance of being overpowered. 
But, heavens ! pray tell me to whose friendly care 
I am indebted for my preservation ? Sure I have seen 
Your face before, but cannot call to mind 
The when or where ; unless it was at Cressy, 
"Where your strong arm, close tO our Prince's side, 
Hewed Frenchmen down, and death was in each blow ;— 
But he I thought was buried in the deep. 
And roaring seas rolled over him. — Is it Walter ? 

Walter. I am Lord Lovatt ; and, if I mistake not. 
You are Montgomery, once the favoured rival 
Of him you take me for. Of that no matter. 
Bight happy am I that I thus had chance 
Of serving one to whom I am indebted. — 
What brings you here ? 

Montgomery. You answer me in riddles. 
You say you are Lord Lovatt : I knew not 
Lord Lovatt was in being. I know well 
The widow of one lord, who bore that title ; — 
Her daughter too I know ; — but of that name 
No other know I. 'Tis in search of them 
/ here have wandered. — They have been surprised. 
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And torn by ruflBans from their peaceful home. 
In vain I yet have searched them, though thus far 
I have followed on the track. — 'Tis clear you know me ; 
But what act of kindness I have done to you 
Remains to me unknown ; — at once explain it. 

Walter. You are Montgomery. — To the Lady Emma, 
Daughter of Lord Montravers, it was said 
You were to be united. She loved Walter. 
You listened to her prayers — broke oflF the marriage, — 
And saved her from the fate her sire decreed her. — 
You were beloved by Lady Lovatt's daughter ; — 
You offered her your hand, which was accepted. 
And your nuptial-day is fixed. — But you say, 
They were torn from home by villains, and that you 
Are here in search of them. I once more thank you. 
When first I thanked you, it was for your kindness 
To Lady Emma, for I am that Walter, 
That first you took me for. — How I escaped 
The wreck, that swallowed my companions up. 
You shall be told hereafter. — 'Twas ordained, 
That from a wretched fate I should release 
The ladies you are in search of. You may guess 
The amazement of us all, when in the one 
I found my long-lost mother ; in Isabella, 
(Your own affianced bride,) my only sister. — 
Brother, if I may aspire unto the title. 
Give me your hand, and take me to your heart. 

Montgomery. Then welcome to my arms, and we will be 
Sworn brothers in affection. I have long 
Well known your worth. — Where is Isabella ? 
Where is your mother ? th^t so soon you leave them. 

Walter. I have not left them ; they await us yonder. 
You have lost your horse ; so let us hasten to them. 

[Exeunt. 
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SCENE 111.— Avenue of 3fontraver8' Castle — Emma in the 
Back ground. 

Mary andZonni. 

John. No tidings of the wreck have yet been heard^ 
And it is feared that all are lost together ; 
But I have heard that Lady Lovatt's safe. 
And come back to the castle : and that she 
Has found her long-lost son. 

Mary. Has found her son ! 
Then I will not despair of Walter's safety. 
If twenty years shall wing their flight, and then 
One lost upon the battle-field should rise, 
As from the grave ; we surely may expect 
Some have escaped a wreck so close to land. — 
But see, the Lady Emma comes this way, 
Worn down with grief and sorrow. — Now retire. 

[Exeunt. 

[Emma comes forward. 

Emma. Oh, my Walter ! — my dear, my drowned Wal- 
ter! 
Now lost to me for ever ! Yet, not lost ; 
For, in my nightly dreams, your hovering shade 
Is always present to me. Oh, that I 
Could sleep for ever ! then I should be happy. — 
Why does the morning wake me from my bliss ? 
Or why moves time so slowly that the night 
Delays so long its coming ? Time was once 
The day was far too short, and ifight, unheeded. 
Came stealing on us, ere we were aware ; 
But now 'tis otherwise. — Oh, my poor heart ! 
Here let me rest awhile. 

[Sits down on a seat in the avenue. 

Oft on this seat 
Has Walter clasped my hand, and, with a smile. 
Dwelt on the charms of nature ; or has read 
Some pleasing volume to me. Now he is gone ! 

[She rests her head on her hand, lost in thought. 
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Walter. I wish I could meet John. This is the hour, 
When leaving toil, he hastens to the hall. 
But who is here ? Good heavens ! it is herself! 
What, Emma ! Dearest Emma ! speak to Walter. 

Emma, [Starting^ but without turning,] Who is he that 
calls ? That voice I hear has long 
Been pleasing to my ear. Am I dreaming now ? 
The voice was that of Walter. 

[She turns^ and looks wildly on him. 
Has then Heaven 
Thus granted my request ? — Can the deep sea 
Give up its dead, again to walk abroad ? — 
Can tyrant Death yield to my prayer, that thus 
You are sent unto my arms ? — If from the deep 
And billowing main you seek a calmer grave. 
Come sit by me. My throbbing heart shall prove 
To you a downy pillow ; 'twill be still 
With your head on it. — Do not leave me more ; 
But, if you must away, oh, bear me with you 
To those dark caverns, where the ocean's roar 
Shall bind us fast together, ne'er to part. 

Walter. [Clasping her to him,] My Emma! — oh, my 
Emma ! — 'tis your Walter — 
Who lives — who holds you — who is come to claim you ! 
Emma. [Struggling.] Let go your hold. Who, what are 
you that hold me ? 
What means this rudeness ? Let me go, I say ! 

Walter. My Emma, 'tis your Walter now beside you. 
I live ; I am well. The se», that swallowed up 
My brave companions, cast me on the shore. 
And I am here to claim you. 

[She rests her head on his shoulder, and 
remains some time motionless 
reviving— ] 
Emma. Do I wake ? — 
Oh, yes, 'tis he. My Walter !— oh, my Walter !— 
Do you then live ? Do I again behold you ? 

Walter. Yes, dearest Emma ; though I fear the shock 
Has well nigh overpowered you. I am well. 
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Nor longer am the friendless^ outcast wretch 
I once was thought by others. I will not 
Now say what has transpired. In a few days. 
My rank shall be made known — my Emma claimed. 
Till then, farewell* Let not this sudden meeting 
Be known unto your parents. We must part ; — 
In a few days we meet to part no more. 

Emma. Thank Heaven, I see you safe. This sudden 
meeting 
Has been too much for me ; I must retire. 
Adieu, my Walter ! 

Walter. Emma dear, good night. 

l^They embrace. 
[Exeunt. 



SCENE lY.— Montr avers* Castle. 

MoNTRAVERS and Lady Montravers — Lady Lovatt and 

Isabella. 

Montravers, Indeed, my lady, I am overjoyed 
To see you safe and well. The painful shock 
The late event occasioned, I had feared 
Would have been too much for you. [To Isabella.] Well, 

my dear, 
How is my Isabella ? Are you in health ? 
Isabella. My lord, I am, and kindly thank your greet- 
ing. 
Lad]/ L. My lord, I thank you for your profferred wel- 
come. 
The shock, indeed, was great, but heaven, in mercy. 
Enabled me to bear it. The pam it cost 
Has been well recompensed in the delight 
The finding of my long-lost son has proved. 

Lady M. I heard you had found your son ; where had 

he been ? 
Lady L. The story of his life is rather long ; 
But at some future time you shall be told it. 

Montravers. Why came he not with you ? I should, I 
am sure. 
Be happy in his acquaintance. 
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Lady M, I should wish 
To see him too. Why came he not with yon ? 

Lady L, And I should wish him to have your acquaintance^ 
And that of your fair daughter. Mother-like, 
You see, I wish to see my children married. 
Where is the lovely Emma ? I should wish 
To have her for my daughter. 

Lady M. And I should wish 
That she would wed your son. We seem agreed. 

Montravers. And I should wish my daughter have her 
choice. 
She is my only child, and I shall lose her. — 
I have been far too rash : the tender flower 
Is fading fast. She had fixed her heart 
On one I disapproved of, and I thought 
A parent's voice could check the course of love : 
I was mistaken. Now they say he is dead. 
The one I chose for her will be your daughter's. 
I wish her joy ; he is a worthy youth. 
As for my daughter, if your son can win her. 
He shall have my consent, for I will never 
Again inflict the misery I have caused. 

Enter Emma. 

[Lady Lovatty Isabella, and Emma salute 
each other. 

Lady L. My dearest Emma, you look very ill ; 
But joy, I hope, is yet in store for you. 

Emma. Dear lady, I, of late, have been in sorrow. 
I thank you for your greeting ; may that heart. 
That wishes joy to others, ne'er feel sadness ! 

Lady M. Emma, the Lady Lovatt has at length 
Found her lost son. Congratulate her on it. 

J^mma. [Starting.] My lady, I sincerely wish you joy : 
The lost one found must always yield a pleasure. 

Lady L. When you have seen my found one, you perhaps 
Will have more cause to greet me. 

Emma. Perhaps I may ; 
My lost one is found too. 

Lady M. What is that you say ? 
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Emma. I am glad the lost one's found. She must be 
happy. 

Enter Servant. 

Servant. [To Lady L.] Two gentlemen have called, and 

wait your pleasure. 
Montravers. What gentlemen are these enquiring for 

you? 
Lady X. My son, and a companion he has wtih him. 
Montravers, Nay, this is quite unkind. Do introduce 

them. 
Lady L. Well, I will do so. [Erit servant.] Emma, 
one short word — 
Don't fall in love with him ; I cannot lose him. ^ 

Emma. I fall in love ! Dear lady, do not tease me. 
Lady L. Well, we shall see. Take care your heart is 
guarded. 

[Exit Lady L. 
Emma. Yes, it is guarded, that but one on earth 
Can find a passage to it. She mistakes me. 

[Be-enter Lady Lovatt, leading in Walter, 
followed by Montgomery. — They all start 
with amazement on seeing Walter.] 

Lady L. My lord, my son. Lord Lovatt. What is the 

matter ? 
Emma. My Walter ! Oh, my Walter ? 
Walter. [Taking her in his arm^,] Oh, my Emma ! 
Emma. [To her mother.] This is 'Uhe beggar^s braty 

brotight up by charity J*^ 
Lady M. Daughter, say no more. 
Walter. Yes, spare her feelings. — 
My lord, in me you see the now Lord Lovatt. 
For your kindness in my youth, I thank you ; 
All that has since transpired I freely pardon ; 
And if 'tis thought of, it shall be to add 
A greater zest to bliss that now awaits us. 
I claim your daughter's hand. Do not refuse me. 
You long have known me. Give her to my arms. 

[Montravers takes Emma's hand, and places it 
in that of Walter. 
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Mantravera. Then take her to your heart, and may a life 
Of happiness repay those hours of sorrow 
You both have felt. My wealth henceforth is yours. 
Fix on your nuptial day, and Heaven bless you. 

[ Walter bowsy and turns to Montgomery. 
Walter, Montgomery, for your kindness to us all. 
Accept my heartfelt thanks. Let one day 
Be fixed for both our nuptials ; and may Heaven 
Send peace, and joy, and happiness to all. 

' [Curtain drops. 



THE END. 



H 
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LOVE. 

" Omnia vincit amor, et nos cedamus amori." 

Love — thou greatest source of pleasure 
Mortals whilst on earth can know^ 

Far surpassing every treasure 
Are the joys that from thee flow ! 

Love — tormenter of our bosoms^ 
Disturber of our peace and rest. 

Too often fade thy tender blossoms. 
And a void leave in the breast ! 

If the kindly zephyrs blowing. 
With a sky serene and clear, 

And bright suns assist thy growing. 
Without sorrow, without fear ; 

Then the bliss from thee arising 
Makes this earth a heaven below ; 

Honours, wealth, and power despising. 
You alone true joys bestow* 

But instead, if tempests brawling 
With loud blasts the air deform. 

Too oft we see thy leaves fast falling, 
Stripped and withered by the storm. 
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But, thou fairest flower of Heaven, 
All thy joy from virtue springs ; 

Pleasure, not from that arisen. 
Whilst it lulls the senses— s^mgs / 



FORTUNE. 

" FortuDa aadentes javat.*' 

Fortune is a fickle goddess. 

Now she rejects, and now she blesses 

The hopes of those below ; 
Now on some her favours heaping. 
Deserting others, leaves them weeping 

At their sudden woe. 

Some from poverty to splendour 
If she smile, she soon can render 

Whatever may befal : 
Others from the highest station. 
Once the greatest in the nation, 

She casts, and robs of all. — 

Should she, from ambition's height. 
But hurl the proud into the night 

Of poverty and want. 
Their friends are with their glory gone. 
Those fastest sworn when fortune shone. 

Will first their homage scant. 

Let her, in sportive frolic, raise 

Some obscure wretch to splendour's blaze. 

How oft his hand is shook. 
And " Dear me, sir, how do you do ?" 
Said by those who, not long ago. 

Would scarcely deign a look. — 
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Those on Fortune's smiles depending. 
Will find the blow the most heart-rending, 

Should she chance to frown ; 
But they feel her hate the lightest. 
Who, when her countenance was brightest. 

The allurement could disown : 

But, heedless of her onward run. 
The course of honour they've begun, 

Resolved the goal to gain ; — 
Industry, perseverance, zeal. 
The way to competence reveal. 

And Fortune waits their train. 



RESIGNATION. 

The long-lost Child Beturned to Die in the arms of its 
Mother. 

'* Great God !" she cried, ^^ then is the boon 
You granted me removed so soon ? 
Did you my long-lost son restore 
That I should his timeless death deplore ? — 
To your decree I humbly bow-, — 
From thy blessed spring all blessings flow ; 
'Twas you that gave, 'tis you that take. 
And, though the Mother's heart would break. 
Yet let the Christian's humbly bow 
To Thee, who rulfist all below !" 



TO DEATH. 

Oh, Death ! I willingly would fall 
Into thy arms, and there end all 
The toils of life, its pains, and cares^ 
And all the ills life with it bears ! 
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For thou art but the gate that opes 
The way to all the good man hopes. — 
End of all care ! why should I shun 
The goal to which we hourly run ? 
Let but my Maker will the hour 
That I shall fall beneath thy pQwer^ 
Let but my Saviour say " 'tis done. 
Eternal peace in Heaven is won. 
Haste to these realms of heavenly joy, 
Where grief ne'er comes, nor pleasures cloy !" 
Then gladly would I yield my breath, 
And my last voice be " Welcome, Death !" 



ON SLAVERY IN THE UNITED STATES OF 
AMERICA. 

Oh ! shame to the sons of the West ! 

The boasting, and would-be-thought free ! 
Who say, of all Governments, theirs is the best. 

And vaunt of their great liberty : 
Though their stars shine around the whole world. 

Though their commerce is spread o'er each sea, 
Their flag is an emblem, wherever unfurled, 

Of the lash of accursed slavery ! — 

The stripes which their ensign displays 

Is the lash the poor negro must bear. 
Which, boasting of freedom, the planter oft lays 

O'er his back, without heeding his prayer. 
Oh, nation so boasting and vain. 

The curse of humanity's cause, — 
No more boast of freedom, whilst thus you disdain 

To act by humanity's laws ! 

Ye tyrants to all of our race. 

Whose skin has assumed a dark hue. 
In time take the warning, to justice give place. 

Or your actions you sorely will rue ! 
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The God of the negro forlorn, 

Will surely arise in his might ; 
Your stripes will be scattered, your ensign be torn. 
And your stars set in endless night. 

Oh, shame to the sons of the West, 

The boasting and would-be-thought free. 
Who say, of all Governments, theirs is the best. 

And vaunt of their great liberty : 
Though their stars shine around the wide world, 

Though their commerce is spread o'er each sea. 
Their ^ag is an emblem, wherever unfurled, 

Of the lash of accursed slavery ! 



FALSE FRIENDSHIP. 

" Oh, would thy Blippery turns." 

What is Friendship ? — oft the bubble 

Floating on the placid stream. 
Oft a phantom formed to double 

All the follies of life's dream. 

Like gnats fluttering in the sun-beam, 
In Fortune's summer, friends are found ; 

But, when winter comes, they are seen 
Falling ofi^, like leaves around ; 
Where can a true friend be found ? 

Happy he, who does possess one, 
Life's dull cares and pains to share ; 

The same in storms as when the sun shone. 
Willing every ill to bear : 

One, who would not only dare 

To contradict each slanderous tale 
The unfortunate are forced to hear. 

But would, in poverty's chill gale. 

Our fate assist, our lot bewail. — 

I 
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Weak are all the claims of kindred, 

Frail the ties of blood oft prove. 
Though from the same sire descended. 

Though they share one mother's love ! 

Yet how oft does wealth remove 
All kindly feelings from the mind. 

How oft erase fraternal love. 
And, in its stead, to hate inclined. 
Is he whom selfish passions blind ! 

When we see an aged mother 
Stript of all, and left to fate ; 

When a fair one by a brother 
Is bereft of her estate. 
Who can then restrain the hate 

With what the generous breast must glow. 
When he beholds their wretched state. 

And when he thinks whence such ills flow, 

Not curse the wealth that caused the woe ? 



ON SLAVERY. 

Hail, Liberty ! birthright of all. 
Or rich, or poor, or great, or small ; 
Of every nation, soil, and clime, — 
Hail, sacred good, of source divine ! — 
Shall tyrants grind us to the earth. 
And rob us of our rights by birth ? — 
Shall despots bend the body low 
With chains, and then inflict the blow ?- 
Shall a presumptuous miscreant dare 
A freeman from his home to tear. 
In dungeons throw, or load with chains. 
Whilst not one ray of hope remains ? — 
Too long, too long, has this been done. 
Behold ! where shines yon setting sun. 
The crimson clouds that tinge the sky. 
The negro's back show to my eye. 
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There^ to increase the planter^s trash. 
Oppression swings the blood-stained lash : — 
There free-bom man in slavery groans. 
Unheeded there he makes his moans ! — 
From Niagara's vast cascade 
To where La Plata's waters spread. 
Men are enslaved, and bought and sold. 
Their blood converted into gold ! — 
Save in those islands, near its shore, 
Where slavery sleeps to wake no more ; 
Where Britain's meteor flag shines bright. 
And truth has triumphed over might ; 
There Freedom reigns, and man is free. 
No matter what his race may be : — 
The negro's hut, the white man's hall 
Have there one law protecting all. — 
Great God above ! who made us all. 
Or black, or white, who tread this ball. 
Avenge the negro's hapless fate — 
Have pity on his wretched state, 
And may the example England gave 
The freedom gain for every slave ! 



BY THE SAME AUTHOR, 

''THE FALL OF LEICESTER:" 

A DRAMATIC POEM, IN FIVE ACTS. 



OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 

" The subject the Author has chosen is the Rebellion of Leicester, in the 
reign of Henry III. With this historical fact, the Author has woven np a 
•tory of the loves of Lionel and Elgiva, which add much dramatic interest to 
the Poem." — 

'' The Author shows powers of poetry, joined with much dramatic tact.''— 
JEra. 

'^ The Author displays considerable insight into character, and if there be no 
deep sublimity in his ideas, or nervous force in his diction, there is a smoothness 
and ease about both, which many modem poets are sadly in want oV'^BtT' 
mingham Advertiser. 
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